The Challenge to Democracy
when freed seems to have lost all incentive to work."1
That will be our difficulty in all industrial policy.
But such inertia can be overcome by a positive feeling
that work is the enjoyable expenditure of energy in a
common task. Millions of actual workers with their
hands know this well enough, in spite of the reformers
who suppose that all factories are jails; and millions
even under existing half-slavish conditions, never-
theless, prefer to work rather than stand idle. Under
suitable conditions  most work  necessary  for the
maintenance of civilized life can be enjoyable, as any-
one may discover who speaks with coal-hewers or
railwaymen or dockers or textile-workers or women
cooking at home. Low wages, long hours, uncertainty
of tenure, continuous confinement to one repetition
job at machinery are not essential to industry. They are
survivals   of  the   skve-owning   mentality   in   the
organizers of factories. When these errors of organiza-
tion are corrected, productive work should be enjoyed
for its own sake by most normal men and women.
It will be more generally enjoyed when public policy
controls the kind of production required for the
community and work at production is known not to
be wasted for the advantage of profit-seekers. The
spontaneous desire to serve other men arises as soon
as the community makes proper provision for its
servants. The public services at present suffer from
the old slave-mentality, when they keep wages low
and hours long in order to save the public funds.
1 Report of the East Africa Commission; Cmd. 2387, 1925, p. 57.
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